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Committee added significantly, "'Parity of esteem in our view cannot
be conferred by administrative decree nor by equality of cost per
pupil; it can only be won by the school itself." The age of eleven-
plus or even earlier was chosen as the beginning of the secondary
stage in education, and pupils would pass into the type of school
which seemed to meet their needs. As the selection in a number of
cases would be tentative, it was recommended that the pupil should
pass into what may be described as the "lower school" of one of
the three types of school and should spend three years there. During
this period the child would be carefully studied to see what special
interests developed and, if found necessary, a transfer to another type
of school should be arranged. This would entail a curriculum
which in its broad lines would be common to every type of school
for the first two years. From thirteen-plus to sixteen-plus the pupil
would pursue a course of study suited to his abilities and interests
in the type of school which could oSer it. At the end of the course
he might enter employment and pursue a part-time education,
or remain at school to take a more advanced course leading to
the university or some other institution for further study. The
secondary grammar-school course was envisaged as extending to
eighteen-plus, but it was thought that pupils from secondary
technical schools should have more opportunities than at present
of proceeding to institutions providing advanced study.
The report then makes a very important statement. "On
educational grounds we are in favour of a break of six months, in
which boys and girls between the ages of eighteen and nineteen
years would render public service interpreted in a broad sense. . . .
Before this break comes, pupils going on to universities and other
places of advanced study would have taken the examinations
necessary to secure admission and financial aid, and would take up
residence after the period of service." (P. 16.) This recommenda-
tion has materialised for quite a different reason. The needs of
national defence in these post-war years have necessitated the
retention of a form of conscription for, at any rate, some time
ahead. Boys intending to enter a university usually receive defer-
ment of service until they have completed the university entrance
requirements. At present they have the option of doing their two
years service before entering the university or of deferring it until
they have completed their degree course. Opinion is divided as to
which of these options is the more advantageous. Some claim that
the loss in academic knowledge during the period of service is